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"r> Introduction 

The^ Sumner Youth Employment Program (SYEP) 1s the largest program, in 
terms of ^^numbers-of enroll ees' and money allocated for its duration, of 
all programs under the CbmpKehenslve Emplo^^ent and Trailing Act (pETA),. 
Two ma jar goals of SYEP afe to provide work experience to improve youths 
abtt:1ty to gat and kiep/4 job and to provide. tangible contnunity bene'ftts. 

The relatively shortrtenn duration of t(ift supier program makes it Biff 1-' 
cUlt to|dev6l6p wopk projects that will/ heet' these goals. Sometimes 
careful ] planning Mnd development are given' short shrift. While there 
are somfe project wh^ch achieve- SYEP goals, .sonte do not. Some ^yleld less 
t^an optimum ^work experience or, dormunity benefits, A few projects may 
even b^ cou^t^er-productive. 

Thevwd^k/^iS iflnid* the sjL|pervi s i on! provided , the^work enyironment 
must be designed tQ assure that the ^work experience will be constructive 
fpt* 5Y£P participants and be accepted by 'employers in both public and 
private sectocs as increasing youths' competencl6S. The work experience, 
supervisldn ahd youths* performance and the $ervices and work products 
produced must be monitored, evaluated, and findings acted upon If our pro 
grams are to be Improved from year to year. \ ^ 

The key to reaching SYEP objecttves Is irrtproved\ worksite development* 
This manual -presents in'rtormati for devilqping^ sound work 

experiences for young people. It contains material on ideritifying com- 
munity needs, sources of ihformatiofi for program development , and ways to 
identify and evaluate worksite agencies; iThis material can help you 
reach SYEP objectives, but it cannot'eTiminate the need for significant 
allpcatfons of time and staff to worksiti tlevelopent. Planning ajsd de- 
sign activities should begin earlj^. ^ V/ 

Need tor Worksite Development ^ ' [ ^ \ ' . 

Work which has economic or social value should not be denigrated. fh|re; 
will always be disagreement^ about what is "meaningful ".and "useful '' w6N|, 
Work experience developers and designers must be careful not to impose ^ 
their biases about "meaningful" work on the youth and not to distard po- 
tentially useful jobs. They must exercise care In; planning and develop- 
ing projects, assigning youth, making provisions for feedback and rede- 
sign, and matching the needs of ^youth with available jobs, ^ 

Work experience provides opportunities to acquire technical work skills 
and general competencies such as appropriate worM behavior, planning! v 
working' with Others, following instructions, communicating and problem 
solving. These general competencies are probably more Important for fu- 
ture employabil 1ty than, the technical skills which are acquired. Acquire' 
ing general cbmpetencips de^Dends to a great degree'upon the atmosphere^at 
work i the supervision and the nature of the prpject, and th^ tasks assign 
ed. The ability and will of the worksite. empTbyer to provide these must 
be important criteria in wrksite selec ; 



11. IDENTIFYING CQM1UNITY NEEDS 



Matching projects to community nttds is crucial. It divalopiu community 
support for SYEP, increases youths' motivation, yialdf a larger pool of v. 
^possible projects, and helps identify desirah^le sponsors*, A survey* 
is one way *to identify community needs* 

- ^ " ; ^ • • " ' . 'J ■■ ■ , : 

When resources are limited or aval Vable funds are almost all conwnlttedp 
the survey of comnunity needs should be restricted to the more important 
area^t the most productive Sources of information, and the least expensive, 
most direct technique f g^^^ the necessary information. If more ^ 

time and resources available, it may be desjrable to. conduct a well- 
designed study to ^tk^ify community needs* 

Sofiie Information-Gathering Approaches 

1. Review past projects and worksite agreements tO identify 
" , areas of emphasis and neglect and comnunity responses, 

i and to evaluate the usBfulness of work produjcts and ser^ \ 
. vices. This will provide leads^ for projects fs/hich caji be 
usefully expanded If the numb^of enrollees incrfease or 
. which may be used as alternative worksites If other .work- '^^jy 
sites are closed - ' . ^ ; 

2, Review descriptions of other prifce sponsors* projects. ■ 

^ 3* Review past conmunity /equests for projects which were 
^ : not furtdad. . : V ' ' . 

^, 4, Interview knowledgeable corrtnunlty people either in person 
or by^telephorte. The IndlviduaT interview is the most e^- 
t pensive approach; but usually the most productive^: It \ 
• should be rg^erved for the most Important sources. /The 

|elephonrvTiiterv1ew 1s more useful for follow-up to 1n- 
- person discussions or where the information is expected to 
^ * be limitedV 

5. Review pubTicatlons of^. the Department of Labor (DOL) and 
other 1 IteraturpidescrTbIng successful summer youth employ- 
« ment projects. ' Thes^e provide Ideas for local projects to 

discuss with the piolple you Interview.' y 

. 6, Ho\d group meetings ^th local organizations to discuss^ 
^ ^coimunlty needs which can, met by summer youth pro ja^^ 
Thesfe may be mdre produc^t^ Individual Interviews: 

staff time Is/ reduced, ^he Ideas and insights of one per- 
son can spark ideas In another, and group priorities tend, ' 
tb be more valid th|fn those of individuals. Disadvantages 
are: overhead costs for getting a group of any size to- 

^ gether In one^pla^e at one. tirne, the possibility of offend- 



Inii people who are not Invited,- and the' pbsslbllU/ of 
junlntentionally. establishing an unofficial iboard of d1- 
. r ectors-. ' . '>-'\i' :'' , I.' • 

Sending letters or, more-fonnalfv, ^estlonnalres to 
groups and ^ indiv.ldual s f sklng 'f0|f Inforrtmtlon; This 1s^ 
'the Tea s$ expensive means i" but it may aTso be the least 
• productjve. The popuTatlon polled must be wITTIng and 
able to respond to written ceninunlfations. "A teltphone 
call to get agreement (to respond comblntd with the ques- 
tlonnalre and telephone follow-up oh the questionnaire 
response '1 s more -ef f ec t1 ve' than el ther approach al one . 

Interview corinunity . residents. Th1| c^iri.be-very effec- 
tive In Identifying rea.l needs and gaining grass roots 
support. Hpwevir, It fls costly. The stufly must be^wfll 
designed, the Interviews structured, and the Intervijewers 
trained to get the needed Information and to avoid unre- 
lated, area i". 



lil. ORGANIZING THE INFORMATION^ ■ 



Conmanity needs should be categorized and organliatlons which can provide 
ififpnifitlon with respect to each type of conmunlty need Identified. The 
fdlJo|tf1ng Is. one such. classification and Ust.bf organizations. It In- 
cludes occupational fields, types, of employers, types of jobs, arid brief 
de^^^i^ptlTDns of tasks In which youth may be employed. 

A^v^ flealth and'Mental Health / ' *; . ' " 

■'/■ / ." / - ■ /. ■ . ' . . . ■ 

Hospitals; local ftealth and menial health clinics i state Institutions j nur 
1n| horrttSi^ voluntary social agencies— e.g. , Red .Cross, United Cerebral 
Pfflsyj local health departments; health and* welfare, councils; health asso- 
c/fatlons fbr special diseases and disorders; uplohS representing health 
nd hospital workbrs. ^; - 

■ ■■ \ . / . , ■ ' •, i - . V ' 
1. heilth advocacy - ser^e as comniunlcatlonSi trahsportatlon 
and \serv1ce 1 Inks, between clients and well -baby services, 
_ senior citlzfns' centers, V.D. control and treatment cll- 
. <||1cs, metital health centers, etc, 

j, . outreach workers - condiidt ■neighborhood canvapes to de- 
• termlne knowledge," wishes, needs, and use of health and 
^ mental rserv Ices;", and provide •Informs 

, factllties and sarvlces. . . . ' ' 

. X ■ . ' " • • 

' ■ - . - . • . ' . ■ J . „1 

3. , ■ faealth assistants/ - hfel p regular employees prnvirig hgalt-h 
and medlnMl services by such activities as measuring height 
and weighs of patlehts; serving as receptlonllts'; getting 
and storing supplies and other unskilled or semlskined 
work under direct supervision, ' ■ 

4. health screening assistant s- assist 1h performance of 
routine detectioil services, medical referral s, and" educa- 
tional programs for prevention; and treatment of- conditions 
such as hypertension, sickle cell anemia, ind lead paint 
poisoning. • • . • ■ 

5. bilingual client assistants - improve patient relations and 
services by InterviewlrfgJ non-English speaking patients i,n 

\ their native tongue, interpreting their responses to medical 
1^ staff and explaining fqrmr, procedures, etc. to patients. 

6- gafety and first aid instructors - under supervision, pro- 
. ,v1de health and safety Informati'on and* services at recrea- 
tional facilities, day camps, etc. > ■ 

7. nurses' aide s - under close supervision, provide limited ser- 
vices for patients to. make their hospital /nursing home stay 
more comfortable— e.g., assist patients in walking, read to 
patients, assist patients ih/out of bed andservl as messen- . ' 
gers. • . , 



8. rehabiritattdn therapy aides - under supervision, help 
tichnlclans in the implefnentation of a recreational 
prog»%ni for patients, nursing home residents, et a1 i 
instruct in arts and crafts, 

9. imnunizatlon aide - under direction, alert par^enls of 
prsschoolers to this service and 'assist in providing 
seiptlfles. . , 

B. Housing ' , 

Local housing authorities j building trades unions; housing projects; local 
real estate boards; departments of housing and development; tenants' asso- 
ciations ; voluntary agencies such as Red Gross; halfway houses; planning 
commissions. . 

paint/repair helpers: - under supervision, help main- 
tain public bundlngs, developments, community facili- 
ties, low-income housing, historic sites," fete., includ- 
Tn| painting and minor carpentry. . • 

winterization helpers - help maintenance workers .weather- 
prooT homes by window caulking, weather stripping, cement- 
ing crevices, etc., for "low- income families and 'senior ; . 
citizens. ' ' , 

floor tiling helpers - help maintenance men repair and; 
install tiles in low-incdme housing. 

community facilities' .fix-up helpers - hel p mai ntenance 
men cl ean , pa int and refurbl sh communi ty facilities 
such as recreation centers, 

relocation service aides - under direct supervision, . 
assist families/Individuals In need of emergency hous- 
ing by interviewing, taking applications, making ap- 
propriate referrals. • 

tenants' rights advocates - assist public relations 
personnel in public relations project designed to alert 
community residents to their eights under landlord/ 
tenant laws. 

research assistants - terfomu routine work in research ' 
project to determine housing pi|t^rns, population 
shifts, etc. 

C. Environmental Protection , . 

Environmental protection agencies ( fed era U state, Ipcal); community ser- 
vice groups; state fish and game^agericies; public works departments; 



1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 



wITdiifi-consi^^^^^^ clubsi U,S.,Depajrtmenl of IntJfiori parks 

departments. ' • ^ ' 

. river? and lake cleantfp aides - under- elpse supervision , - 
. :• remove debris and .litter froin river basins and lake i ' • 
shores, cut and reirove brush and trees, and grade anrf ' 
''. sted'banks. ; v /: , ; . 

2. rodent control assistant^ -■ under direction, clear re- ' 
fuse, plug burrows, an^ distribute Information to/resi- 
dents on how to prote'^ premises against rat Infestation. 

3. assistant g ardeners - Helpidevel op community gardens in . 
low-income areas on vacant land. 

• . ■ . . , ' . ■ " ■ . : ■ , ' 

, nature center Improvement aides - under diret-tinh. ri^an 

and tend natural reservesi keep grounds cleans clear • 
• . trails; plant and trim treesi construct and maintain 

rest spots, shelters, sighs and litter baskets. ■ 

0. Education and' ehlTd' De velopment ' , 

Boards of education; child care -centers; colleges arrd universities; state 
department of education; private schodls; community groups; PTAsj lib^ar- ' 
ies. ; •• X 

"1. , peer counselors/tutors - under teacher's supervision. 
' ' " ass 1st. children and youth having difficulty In math 
i and reading to improve 1n these areas. 

2i teacher aides -under supervision, help prftparo orfura, 
tlonal materfajs, supervise* children, set up educational 
displays and provide individual tutorial help to children. 

3. day-care assistants - assist chfld development wnrkerg 
1n such activities as play,' meals, and- trips. 

E . Aged eisftf Hgmebound . 

Social agencies (federal , state, local); hospitalsi nursing homes; volun- 
tary agencies concerned with these populations. 

1- "meals on wheels'" aides - assist regular crews prepar- 
ing and delivering food to people who can neither cook 
for themselves nor leave their homes. 

2. geriatric program aidea - assist in the office and in 
the conduct of recreational programs at homes for aged 
and golden age clubs. ' , 
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F. Transportation 

' " ' . ' >^ . . » • 

Transpoftatibfj dtpartmints (federaT; state, local); traffic courts; air- 
ports; highway department; mass transit systems. , , 

r, information aides - provide information at Ihforma- . 
■\ : , tion booths; rtspondl to teliphoni inqulrliS with , 
, respect to transportation routes, ' 

mass transit improvement aides - help clean mass 
transit Tacil1t1,eSi 4lTm1nate graffiti perform . 
maintenance actlvltiiS not usually done by regular 
. work force. ' 

3* research aides - hel p gather data with: respect to 
transportation patterns * . 

6/ . Pubfic Works ^ ^ . 

Department of-public works; streets department; sanitation department; . 
water department; other Jo^al and state government agencies;. citizen^ 
groups* 

- construction Hides - help construction workers 1n^ 
stall and ^repair pubj 1c facilities such as ^^amps 
near and within hospitalSi nursing homes t Vehablli- 
tatlon centers and government buildings to facilitate 
travel for the handicapped and aged* 

2. park maintenance aides - under supervision, clear 
- groundsV assist maintenance workers making minor 

repaifSi erecting signs and fences, resurfacing desig- 
nated areas* etc. : 

3. street-marker assistants - help mechanics paint ^ 
warning lines at school crossings^ pedestrian cross-; 
Ings and major intersections. ^ ^ ^ . 

4. custodial assistants - assist in maintaining and 
x^eaning publ ic and community buildings. 

H. Community O rga nization . ^ 

Local community organizations (e.g., Old Urban League, civic associations); 
CDAs; neighborhood'-f i^ups* ; ^ - 

1. community sfer%ce aides under supervision, work on 
environmental pro jects in the convnunlty Including 
mini-parks, gardening projects, and environmental 
* surveys* 



2. pol ice relations assistants - work at police stations 
perfoirming clerical tasks and helfJlhg persons' assigned. 
• ■ • to youth and community activities. ' 

■■ / ^ .» ■ ' ' ■ . ■ / ■ • 

. 3'. cotnniunlty affairs aides - help analysts engaged In % 
survey projects gather Information 1h communities. ' 

I. Income flalnteriance - ■ , 

Department of public welfare; Social Security Administration; Bureau of 
Employment Security. . , 

• , ' ■ ' ■ 

1- welfare case assistants - under supirvlsionj check 
case records I clean files, ^eck addresses and other 
Identifying data^ set up appolnbnent and referral 
sheets for cl lents* etc. 

2. food stamps program aides - under supervision, Inform 
comnunity people about food stamp program and assist 
, applicants to complete forms. ^ 

J, Recreat1on\ ■ * . . 

Y's, Girls Clubs/Boys Clubs, Girl Scouts/Boy Scouts, parks and recreation, 
departmentSi community centers, youth groups* 

■ 1. CQunselor aides - work at ^ both sleep-away and day 

camps, assisting in arts and crafts instruction^ field 
^ * trips, hikes, sporting events, garfes, etc. 

2, recreational assistants - assist recreation leaders 
conducting summer programs In sports and other group 
. activities for younger children at recreation centers 

and |/1 aygrounds. ' 

3., assistant play streets codrdinators - under supervision, 
coordinate and organize voluntary play street activi- 
ties including games and trips for^ children and young 
teenagers* 

- ' ^ k " . ' ■ ^ ^ ' 

4 . assistant swimming instructors/l ifeguards - serve as , 
water safety instructors; at local Tswirmiing pools and 
give beginning swimming ^lessons; ^ 

5* assistant instructors - help teach dances, prepare 
"traveling show" productions for prfsentation at com- 
munity centers, perform in summer productions, etc. 

K, Culture and Arts ^ ^ ^ 

Museums; .historical societies'; schools; recreation department; local dance 



theater or music ensamblasj colleges and unlyersitlesjT^ federal , 

sjatt, and local agencies concerriid with culture and ^tHe arts, r.^^ ; , 

1 . , ^useuhi aides - assist in guiding visitors, building. 
[ displayst explaining and publ 1c1z1ng museum ac;t1v1-J / 
tlis anfl conserving activltlas* ^ ^^15^ 

- ' 2. , design assistants - under supervision^ helpfi^^^ V 
\ ^ V '1n.the/des:!gn and e/eation of conmiiiTiity art mrk^f ^ * ^/ 

\3.- ethnic arts assistants - help conduct cultural arts.* ^ \ 
.workshops focusing upon oral traditions, crafts* 
; songs s; dantes and music of ethnic groups * help gather 

; ,.and organilt matertaT for workshops* - . 

: 4- > assistant tour guides - under supervision, serve -as ^ 
tourist guides at points of interest as part of a 
summer tourist program. . ^ ^\ * 



Equal Oppbrtunity 



Equal opportunity commissions; fellowship co^ln1ss1orts;'h^man^re^at1ons 
^commission. ^ ^ T 

1, case assistants - under supervision, work in equal elli- 
pi oyment opportunity agency performing clerical duties^ 
answering telephones and giving instruction how to regis- 
ter complaints>^^1stribute information about activities ; 
of the agency, ftghts of people, ^ etc, ^ ' 

. . ^ . ^ c ' . 

M. Consumer Protection ^ . , ^ , 

Consumer q^f fairs agencies (federal * state, local h voluntary consumer pro- 
tection agencii^; comnunity legal services; Better Business Bureau; com- * 
1muni ty groups. ^ • • 

'"f ■ ^ ■ ' - ^ ^ 

II. ^consumer information aides - under direction^ solicit ^ ^ 

'%nd obtairT requests for consumer infqnnatlojit make . * 

^^ppropriate referrals and. mail appropriate literature, 

2, consumer field aides - check, on thinyalidity of con- i|. 
symer complaints- ' \ 

N. . Publ ic Safety • * ^ • 

Police, departnients (state, local); f1re department; crime prevention asso- 
ciations; deprtment of probation; Juvenile justice system; court system; 
ex-offertdef programs; community groups. '^^fc I 



1 . fire »preventlQn and cQntrol aides ^ under su^eryisions 
patrol high risk areas, gather information about aban- 
doned buildings, inspect bu^Mings, and provide fire 
prevention information to reSfjents, 

2. personal security a ides - under supervision, patrol areas 
and accompany elderly in marketing and other activities 

^ away from -home,- 

0. Econ'omic"^ Development 

Economic development councils; community development asseclations; local 
business groups and associations; chambers of commerce^ farm associations, 
state and local employment agencies. 

' 1. job developers - Identify, appropriate job opportunities 
and seek job pi edges "from people in the private and 
voluntary •sectors to hire and train youth during the 
summer and the regular school year. 

Z. job,-reddine^^. trainers - help technlLidrib trdlri yuulh 
in job sea efforts; conduct sessions in groonilng, 
job solid .iOn and interview techniques. 
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IV. IDENTIFYING EFFECTIVE WORKSITE AGENCIES 



Helping worksite agencfes of known competence to Increase their effec- 
tlyeness and range bf projects Is the most efficient way to achieve SYEP 
objectives and to reduce the burdens of providing oversight and techni- 
cal assistance. However^ there Is never a sufficient number and 1t 1s 
usuany necessary to recruit additional worksite agencies. 

The following Is a checklist of worksite agency characteristics to as- 
sess competence and to identify areas for improvement: 



DWl KNOW 
' ^ YES N0_ OR MAYBE 
A. Does the worksite agency have the com- \ ^ 

petence, resources and will to: 

1. design useful work projlcts ^ 

for the community i, H 

2. provide jobs approprldte for 

youth d 

3. redesign jobs to make Umn 
appropriate for youth 3. 



4. provide good job supervision 4. 



b\ train supervisors, 1f neLesbafy 5. 



6* maintain required recurds 

(times financial, etc.) b 

7. manage a project effectively / 

8. adhere to the terms of U\e 

worksite dgreement d. 

y respond rapidly tu Lhanglny 
dltions, e.g., reduce or in 
crease ntimber of slots j 

d WIN the worksite dgenLy's reyyi^, 
work force provide good role models 
i.e.* Interested, productive and 
competent 
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YES Hp 



DON'T KNOW 
OR MAYBE 



Will the environment and attitudes 
in the workplace encourage the 
youth to: 

1 . want to continue their education 
2. acquire work skills 
3*. 'behave well on the job 

Will the workplace and Jobs be 
safe foY youths 

Do the worksite agency's normal 
activities relate closely to those 
of the project 

Are the relationships between the 
worksite agency and the community 
good 

Has the worksite agency's track 
record with respect to meeting 
SYEP objectives been good 

Is the worksite agency willing and 
able to provide the fQllowing: 



K vocational exploration 

^ 2 . counsel 1ng 

3. cdreer planning 

4 , remed 1 a t i on 

5. after-work duLivitieb 

6, continuation of employment 
Into the schuol year 

1 Will the worKbUe dyenL>^ need i)tui..h 
assistance: ^ 

1 . techn ltd 1 

2. dddltlonal 

J. Will the worksite agency contrl-^ 
bute any resources to the pro= 
gram 
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V. DEVELOPlilG WORK EXPERIENCE PROJECTS' 



A, Some waj^ to^tackle job and projict development are: 1) to identify 
projects which are desirable and design jobs which will achieve project 
objectives and also meet youth's needs* 2) to identify tasks which would 
benefit youth* design jobs with these tasks, and then develop projects 
using these jobs* 3) to observe work performed by potential warksite agen 
cy employees to identify jobs which could provide, or be redesigned to 
provide* useful work experience; 4) to review activities and programs of 
potential worksite agencies to identify desirable SYEP projects* In most 
cases all of these techniques are used in the course of shaping and re- 
shaping a project to reach the objectives. 

1 * Identify ing Du slrable Projects and then Designing Jobs 

a. Identify a number of desirable work projects which 
satisfy community needs and determine the jobs and 
tasks required to carry out these projects. 

b. Determine the competen-cies that youths can be ex 
pected to possess. 

Estimate the probability that youths wl'11 be dble 
to acquire the needed competencies in less than 
two weeks. 

d. If the probability is high, the project can be « 
u s ed , 

If the probability 1s low, I) dre there some yuuLh^ 
who, as a result of bf^ief special education and 
training, would be able to acquire the' needed com- 
petencies? or 2) Is it possible to redesign the 
jobs or project to eliminate some inore difficult 
competencies? If neither Is possible^ the pro- 
ject should not be used. 



5um<^ Jubb, e.y., clerk/typist and painter, aiG riiui c 

less the same for all projects, no new analyses are 
needed for them. New jobs call for analysis. Huwevet . 
as most will contain tasks included In jobs already 
analyzed, the amount of work involved is not as great 
as it may seem at first, 

d Designing ^^bs for Youth their 5tf uc tur 1 ny a Pr uj^-. i 

a. Determine task competencies which youth have 

b. Based on this information, estimate the cornpe 
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tenc/es which they can acquire in one to two weeks 
on /the job, 

c. Design jobs ^ntaining these competerfcies mi which 

Interest youths and advance their devGiopment. 

d. , /Identify and design potential projects which u|p 

these jobs. . . >^ 

Observe Work Performed by Potential Worksite Agency Employees 

a. Identify jobs which seem appropriate for youth by ob- 
serving regulaT: workers • 

b. Determine the minimum competencies needed to perform 
these jobs. 

c. ^Estimate the probabnity of youths being able to ac-^ 

quire these competencies 1n a short 'time at this site. , 

d. If the probability 1s high, the jobs can be used, 

e. If the probability is Itw: ^ 

1) Can the job be redesigned so that a pernianent 
employee performs the more difficult tasks? 

2) ^ Can the youths^ be screened to find those who 

will be able to handla the Jpb? " 

3) Can the job be redesignld for the summer to 
eliminate the more difficult tasks? 

f. If none of these work, the job should not be used. 

Review Activities and Pro grams Conducted by Potential Worksite 
Agencies 

d Identify dutiv1t1tts and programs which are or could be 
modified to be desirable summer work projects for youth 
In SYEP and which the potential agency Is capable of 
undertaking. 

u Determine the job^ anU tasks whiLfi «.uuld be performed 
by youth after a sfrort on-the-job Lrdlniny period and 
jobs which could not. 

Redesign jobs to reduce r^ulred bklll levels 1f nec^ 
essary and determine If tpe worksite agency could 
provide other workers to perform the more difficult 
tasks. 



If the worksite agency can, the project or activi- 
ty can be modified for SYEP use. 

. Review the jobs and the projects to determine whether or not they pro- ' 
vide a satisfactory investment for SYEP. If jobs are of lini^ted 1n- 

, terest or occupational value, redesign them by adding tasks'^i^hich make 
the jobs more meaningful to youth i less repetitive, and mofe interest- 
ing, If a project is of marginal value, redesign it to ma-ke It of 
greater value. . ' * 

Criteria ^r exploration' with a specific worksite agency (in addition to 
appropriateness of job and usefulness of activity): - 

1. Geographic locatlon^-e.g. , will trans^ortatlorr services 

. have to be provided? ^ 

2, Agency's: 

a. administrative capacity ^ 

b, relationship with community 

c, willingness to participate* ' 

d. ability to provide training and supervision ^ ^ 
^e, track record with SYEP. and similar programs, 

' 3, Cost\to SYEP^i^o develop a.nd maintain project. 

4. ^ Possible %1 ^native s^tes. 

Worksites should be visited to obtain data for task statemen^*^ deter- 
mination of competencies requiredt and an est1mate|of the usefulness 
of the experience for youth development. If time permits and the num- 
ber of potential jobs Is larger task analysis should be undertaken. 
This may include interviewing workers and supervisors , observing work = 
ers, studying existing job descriptions and writing and veri^lng task 
statements. z / 

B, The following additional obsenvltions may be useful for orleitiny 
potential worksite employers: ;/ . / 

Designing appropFlate Jobsl^requlres knowledge about the 
youth labor mw'ket, employer expectations, and youths* 
occupational desires and competencies, as well as task 
analysis and job design^ 



is 



IS 
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JobSi wtiether in the public or private sectors, provi'de use- 
ful work Experience only when they require fignificant worker 
effort and result in tangible outputs* 

Sponsor staff can help enrtch the local labor pool by obtain- 
ing Bnti using private sector employers' suggestions about 
needed competencies and on how to help youth^acquire compe- ' 
tencies more effectively. 

Acquiring good work habits is related to learning-to work 
with others anfl to following instructions. These are depen- 
dent on having good adult^role models and on understanding 
the need for specific activities. 

Adult standards are easier to establish and enforce 1f youth 
are integrated into the regular work force rather than segre- 
gated from the regular work force in all -youth work crews. 

Work experience in connection with vocational exploration is 
more useful 1f participants are able to sample employment in 
more than one skill an^ occupational area. . 



Youth Needs 



xnj 0( 



Youth express more job sattsfaction when work experience is 
consonant with their interests,^ skills and abilities. Whrtfe 
perfect matching may not be ppssible, most youth are sat1s= 
fied Hf they are askea about Job preferenQes and are given 
some choice. 

Youth who have felt positive about the work experience in- 
dicate that: 1) they were given specific Instructions about 
their job fliinctlons and responsibilities; 2) this included , 
demojis/tration as well as verbal .instruction; and 3) they felt 
free to approach their supervisors wi^h problems 

Yuuth must hdve edSy dccess tu t^lr superviburh lu ask fui 
help, to Suggest^, dind to criticize. f 



I f 



differehi.e b^^tween^good adequate, and p^or proyrams. 
bupeiviSur^ whu dfeindrid and get quaMLy perfwrindfice fruni u., 

rollees are essential to good prografn performance. 

Pernidnent stdff fainMidr with S^tP reduces the need tor 
tensive orientation and training for stjpervisory roles. 
Temporary staff must be trained to know and accept SYEP's 
goals. 
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- A one-to-one tupervlsor to youth ratio affords a good 
^ opportunity for^learnlng skills and developing positive 

attitudes toward work. Low ratios seem to help develop 
rapport, mutual respect and understanding between super- 
visors and youth'; permit easier resolution of differ- 
ences or problems which arise; and provide better on-the 
Job training. 

i 

Transition 

- Work experience Is useful fojr the transition to private 
employment if employers knoW the prograrrf And respect the 
experience it provideSt and youth are provided with docu 
mentation and tvaluation of their work activities, 

- The role of education in developing appropriate compe- 
tencies and in obtaining desirable employment should be 
highlighted/ 

{ 

- Work experience should be related to labor tnarket reali- 
ties, * ^ 

Assistance 

- Some of the most effective worksite employers have ob- 
tained outside assistance for material resources, train- 
ing "aids, training for youth and supervisors and design- 

/ ' ing and evaluating progrtms, 

- Involving private sector employe>^s in program design and 
evaluation is a good way«,td obtain ttchnlcal assistance. 
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VL THE WORKSITE AGREEMENT = . 

- I 

Worksite agreements are established for severaT reasons 1n addition to be- 
ing required by SYEP regulations: . 

1 . They are a form of protection for the prime spon|ors 
- ^ the worksite employer, and the participants!. 

2. They eliminate misunderstandings about worksite obli- 
gations; 

3,1 They are useful as the basis for monitoring and evaluat- 
ing worksites. 

Each prime sponsor may develop the^ kind of worksite agreement that^best 
suits its needs while at the same time responding to the policy require- 
ments of SYEP regulations and providing an effective management tool for 
minimizing worksite problems. An analysis of the 1979 SYEP Indicated that 
worksite activities couTd more easily be assessed when worksite agreemerits 
were standardized throughout the p^1me sponsor^s jurisdiction. Whatever 
format- is used by a prime sponsor, the agreement should be uniform for all 
its sites* ^ t 

The Department of Lador recommend^ a two-part worksite agreement ^ the 
first part of which specifies the conditions to which all worksite agen» 
cies should adhere* and a second part which consists of a statement of 
work containing the essSnti^ information about the worksite. 

Applicable assurances should be attached to each worksite agreement (main- 
tenance of effort, nepotism* affinnativt action* prohibited activities, 
etc.). It is Important that the agreement be coHtinually Oijdated to re- 
flect changing conditions", ^ 

Worksite agreements between prime sponsors and worksite ayenclei should 
Include the following information: ^ / 

Name and location of pritme sponsur , pragr am uper atgr , 
and worksite agency; 

Ser vices to be pruvided by the Wuf kbltt oycikuy , line 

sponsor^ and others; 

The effective stdrtiny a?id tenniFiation Udte^, 

= JobJtitles and number of youthful participanti lu be 
employed; 

The ratio of supervisors to partiu Ipants, 
- A description of time, attendance and payroll procedures, 



Written policy on absence and lateness; . ^ 

All required assurances* 

A '*StateiTient of Work" which should include: 

' Namei addres's and telephone number of worksite 
agency and worksites . 

• Type of agency 

• Normal functions of the agency 

' Names s phone numbers, and work hours of the 
SYEP supervisors 

• Supervisors ' qual if Ications 

• Supervisor' responsibilities in SYEP 

' Names and numbers of SYEP participants 

• Target groups of youth to be served , if appro-- 
prlate, e.g.* handicapped 

a 

• Days and hours of work ^ 

Description of worksite activities and skills 
to be learned * 

• A plan for .rainy-day activities 

' Program rules regarding safety 

' A weekly "Work Plan" for each week of the proje 
which includes activities to be accomplished 

. * Equipment on hand 

t Equipment needed 

• Expected outcojnes 

• Reporting procedures 



VII. MONITORING AND EVALUATION OF ^WORKSITES 



Unexamined worksite activities are rarely Improved, SYEP cannot afford 
to continue from year to year without continuing worksite Improvement, 

Lack of continuity in worksite development makes it extremely difficult 
to build on past experience to improve functioning. This lack of continu= 
ity cannot be completely overcome, Bu,t it^can be overcome to a significant 
degree by careful and- frequent monitoring and e^valuation^during and at the 
end of each summer program, and by using the information gained 1n these 
evaluations to make changes in on-going programs and to insure better futur 
programs. Monitoring^ an4 evaluation of worksites can help Identify poten- 
tial problems before they get out of hand* program elements that should be 
changed, and'^areas in which corrective action should be taken. 

In, order to be useful for planning and for developing worksites in future, 
yearss evaluation must contain more than the identification of "ptisfac- 
tory" and "unsatisfactory^' elements. It must Include the best estimates 
of priorities for study and improvement arid the best thinking oh the na» 
ture of the Im^provements needed and how to achieve these. 

Part of the evaluation should Include the prime sponsor's own estimate of 
how well it achieved its goals for worksites. Sel f-eva?uat1on questions 
such as the following should be answered: 

- Were worksites selected early enough? 

Do worksites conform to the worksite agreementb? 

- How frequently were worksites monitored? Was this 
sufficient? 

Were monitoring instruments approprldte, i.e., did 
they help collect the necessary infonTiation and daiar 

How did worksite agencies respond to suggest ior^b fo? 
corrective action? How rapidly were required chanyei 
made? 

We t e L hti ] l^f la f ui wu ? Kb 1 L e a ye n^y 1 v L I uii j I I i 

and jellable? 

Muw vdludbit; were the dL-Llv1Lle5 whUh luuk at 

the worksiter 

etc. 

The uther part of thti evdludLlun deals wILfi the at^LiJul uycialiun ui u 
worksites. The fullowing questions are provided for must activi lie^ re 
lated to worksite operation and assessment. These questions are adapted 
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from a workbook developed by Region II Department of Labor. These ques- 
tions may be changed, deleted, and new owes added. It is important , to 
do %0i so that each point covered meeVs the program's unique needs. * De- 
velopi^ng the questions and comments should be a group effort on the part 
of all who have participated in the program to tnsure maximum reliability 
and val id1ty. ^ ^ 

The questions apply to work projects and are intended to be both an 
^--evaluation of the worksites and of the competence of prime sponsors' 
staff to develop, maintain and improve the projects in their areas ot 
responsibility. i 

Monitors should be trained In observational skUls to supplement their 
questionnaires. The kinds of questions which should be In the monitors' 
repertoire include: 

1, How many participants are at tNis wurkslttt? lb 
this the same number as In the worjcsite agrefciTOnL/ 
If not, are the participants absent? Are the ab- 
sences being properly recorded on the time and 
attendance record? List those not present and 
double check when t|me sheets come in for payinfeni 

2. Who is responsible for recording participants' tlrnt; 
and attendance? U this being dune by that person? 
If he/she is absent, who will record time and atN^nu 
dnce? 

i What la Lhti b^bL^m UbeU lu ducviiiic^.!! I ^^ai I U. I ^.ui.t 

attendance for the preparaLlon of t\\B payroll? 

4. In cases where work is being done away from the 
wor ksite, how does the supervisor verify that wvn k 
is being perfurmed and all are present? 

u Are work dbbiynmenLb LunbUtent wiLfi Lhu;=^ Ju^ 
cribed Ifi the works ite agreemenL as lu Luniant 
and nuiiiber ? 

u Af e pa r L 1 L 1 pdi 1 L ^ u^. ^ up 1 1 J Wha i mk,. ^ . ^, t h.. ^ i 
ing upon your ariival? Wa. a su^ervi. or p.ebeni? 
What will be the resuHb anj benefits to others/ 
the cOiTimun 1 ty/ the employer db a result or thib 

participant's work? Are tfiert: ariy tanyible uuu 

to this participant 'b wofk? 

i How are they given their wbrK ^ h^itincn u r Lv..i, 
day when they arrive at vvork ur a weekly w..pk pK..,. 
Was anything bpecified In the wurksite ayreement? 
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of the SYEP guidelines? Do they knw about Child Labor 
Laws, maximum working hours* payment procedure^ for 
participants? Were they given an orientation to SYEP? 
Was any written information provided them so that they 
could refer to it during the employment of the partici- 
pants? , 

9. ^ Verify that there are no violations of th% following 
prohibitions: political activities, private-for-prof It 
employment activittes, hazardpus working conditions, 
religious activities^ nepotism^ conflict of interest? 
discriminatory practices, fund raisings political pa- 
tronage, lobbying. . i' 

\ 

10. Does the worksite have a copy of the worksite agree- 
ment? Do the worksite administrator and participant 
-supervi sor( s) ufiderstand ip contents? 

11. Are the participants satisfied with thei'K worksite and 
assignments? Do they know who their Supervisor is? 
How often do they see their counselor? Do they know 
what wage they are beinjg paid? Do they know when and 
hoyi they will get their paychecks? Are /they aware of 
the grievance procedure? Do they know who they may call 
in case of a probl em/ emergency? Do they have a partici- 
pant handbook? Have they read It? Have they received 
labor market information? Do they receive any counsel -. 
ing? I 

12. Who prepares the weekly work plan, if there is one_? 
Is it followed? ' . * 

1^ 1^ there a probl^Mi in ublaifihiy ^upHMci^r Uu the parti^ 

cipants have any cufnpialnts about the avaiidbility of 
suppl ies? \ 



Ifil^ awLlvlLy appears Lu L,- i>. 

I hi 1 b dL L i V 1 Ly riefed b fu i Lf ler *^ fi^C k l ny I I , ^ , i . . i 

Ihib dgLlvity needs Lu be uh^riyeJ (l, JlCdt^ ho^) 

fhib dctivity should be d tscontlruicd (indicate wiky) 



A summary should then be prepared Indicating what needs to be done 
the next visit* who should do it, and why. 



foJ lowing : 





